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(Continued from page 259.) 
To Martha Wistar. 
; “Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2nd, 1839. 
Dear Friend :—Amid many and varied dis- 
uragements and conflicts both of flesh and 
irit, my mind this morning seems to salute 
ee ; and, in a little renewed feeling of sister- 
‘sympathy and tender affection, desires thy 
with that of thy dear companion’s en- 
juragement and increase in that which is 
ifading and which lives through death. 
: have had dear E. Robson from house 
‘house among you, scattering precious seed ; 
id I trust in some places, if not many, it will 
% only take root but spring up, and bring 
th fruit to the praise of the great Husband- 
an. Ah! hath He not visited and watered, 
:d sent his servants again and again amongst 
(? But what are the fruits, and where are 
sey? In this place, things are very discour- 
ing. Hlders there are who have left their 
ist love; and ministers who are teaching the 
jople some easier or other way to the king- 
1m of Heaven, than the way of the cross— 
ke way which our Divine Lord and Redeemer 
fmsecrated for us—and who are robbing Him 
his honor by saying, He has not yet come 
Spirit. There is notwithstanding, as thou 
yest in thy last very precious communica- 
mn, some consolation in the belief, that 
1ong our dear young Friends, there are 
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vine Grace secretly revealed, and are made 
ling to wait for Him who is the Resurrec- 
n and the Life, where alone He is to be 
ingly known—in the heart; and in this 
ol are being taught to yield to His all- 
lansing power. Some of these there are, 
)0 have been of later days constrained to 
dear in the simple garb of the Friend, 
pugh I doubt not much in the cross to the 
sural will; but to the realizing of the peace 
lich passeth understanding, and does follow 
dience in the day of small things—the 
dience of faith. is of this number. 
jou knowest him I suppose? His views are 
vy sound and clear. May he be preserved. 
Ve have lost a father and a prince in the 
10val of dear Jonathan Evans. 


— a 


my attracted by the powerful influences of 


worthy of double honor. 


‘mortali 
nothing more to do. 


fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith : henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness,’ &. Ah! he is 
gone. And to some of us to be stripped at 
such a season as this of such a prop, such an 
unbending pillar, when so many that ‘seemed 
to be pillars’ bend, is at times almost over- 
whelming. Yet, dear friend, we have cause 
to believe that He whose is the work, and 
the power, and the cause too, will not fail 
those who put their trust in Him; but that 
as He has in mercy visited and called and 
chosen many who have gone before us, and 
kept them to a happy conclusion in his favor, 
and has also mercifully visited, and brought 
our souls, with many, many more, in some 
measure acquainted with the teachings of his 
Blessed Spirit, so He will continue, in His 
adorable mercy, to work in"wd for us, as well 
as in all who receive him and obey his teach- 
ings. For truly his grace hath appeared to 
all men; and he hath wrought all that for us 
which in early days He spoke to us of, when 
our souls were first enamored with his love, 
and He became to us the chiefest among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely. 

I have found it necessary since thy last, to 
leave my home again a little while to at- 
tend the Quarterly Meetings of Concord and 
Western. Dear Grace Evans accompanied. 
Was at Springfield Meeting two First-days, 
and was favored to return with the covering 
of quiet, peaceful poverty; for which, un- 
worthy as I am, I was thankful. My spirit 
does not ascend to the heights as some I have 
read of and heard of, yet there is a reward 
for every act of faith, and labor of love I as- 
suredly believe, if it be no more than a little 
increasing ability to trust in our Heavenly 
Father’s care, and commit our allinto his holy 
keeping, as into the hands ofa faithful Creator. 
The world can afford us no staff to lean upon. 
Its friendships are ofttimes very fluctuating, 
even when based, we had hoped, upon religion. 
But the foundation which is laid in Zion is 
immovable; and if we are only builded on 
this sure foundation, we need fear no evil, for 
we shall be, as we continue faithful, kept from 
the power of the enemy. May we, saith my 
soul, dear friends, be kept each in our lot, 
patient and faithful, whatever the permitted 
trials of our day may be, and they will be 
many I doubt not; that thus we may be pre- 
pared to be joined with that blessed company, 
who stand on mount Zion, and with palms in 


and on the left; and was indeed an elder 


peared finished, so that there seemed to be 
The language of' con- 
duct with him was, ‘I have fought a good|, 


washed them from their sins in his own pre- 


He was one whom |cious blood. 
the archers sorely grieved, and shot at, and 
hated ; but whose bow abode in strength, and 
the arms of his hands were made strong by 
the hand of the mighty God of Jacob. And 


Thy cousin, H. Offley, hasapplied to Friends 
of Philadelphia to be received into member- 
ship. I called to see her; she desired her love 
to thee. In which desire my dear mother and 


{sisters unite, with thy affectionately attached — 


friend, S. Hinuman.” 
To William Scatiergood. 
“ Philadelphia, 5th mo. 27th, 1839. 
* 


* * * My mind is deeply oppressed 
under weights and burdens known only tomy 
(our I should say) Almighty Helper, who 
‘weigheth the mountains in scales,’ and in 
His own way and time bringeth from under 
the mountains, removeth the weeds from about 
the head, and is afresh felt to be our Wisdom, 
Righteousness and Sanctification. Ah! there 
are none, I believe, fully made sensible of 
what the poor messengers, who are sometimes 
called upon to blow the trumpet in Zion, and 
sound an alarm in the Lord’s holy mountain, 
have to pass through while eating the roll of 
prophecy, but they who are baptized into the 
same death. Nevertheless they have this sure 
consolation, they know He that is in them is 
greater than he that is in the world, and that 
He will keep that which we have through 
mercy been enabled to commit unto Him to 
the great day. Then in seasons of great con- 
flict let us retire into the strong tower, and 
spread our cause before Him whose we are, 
who knoweth us altogether, and whom we 
desire to serve in the Gospel of His dear Son. 
Surely there is nothing in this world worthy 
to be compared with the joys of His salva- 
tion; not any thing worthy the energies of 
the immortal mind, but the pursuit of those 
durable riches and righteousness which are at 
His right hand. I can truly tell thee, my 
dear friend, that since I saw thee very little 
relief has been afforded my poor mind; but 
from meeting to meeting I have been wading 
in deep waters without any ability to cast 
off the burden, or any part of it. Retiring 
last eve under much oppression, | was awak- 
ened after a little sleep with this gracious 
promise, ‘I will strengthen thee, yea I will 
help thee, yea I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.’ Thinking 
it might prove a little encouragement to thee 
also, I freely pen it. Thou art aware that 
thy correspondent has long known of bap- 
tisms and conflicts, and deaths many; and 
still made slow progress towards the promised 
land. Yet to the praise of His grace who has 
thus far sustained I can say, that when my 
heart has been thoroughly reduced into sub- 
mission, He has, blessed be His holy Name, 
always showed himself strong. He has burst 
the bars of iron in sunder. He has said to 
the prisoner, ‘go forth.’ Yea, and even out of 
darkness has brought into light. Peter’s situa- 
tion, when sleeping between two soldiers, 


a He who/their hands, are ascribing all honor and glory|bound with two chains, has been much before 
od as a wall of defence on the right hand|and praise, to Him who hath loved them and|me. When the angel of the Divine presence 
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appeared, a light shined 
the command was given, ‘ 


this life.’ Chains could not bind him then. 
The prison doors opened of their own accord ; 
and we find, that after the angel had conveyed 
him through the gate and one strect, he de- 
parted. Peter was to feel what he was; he 
was to go in the strength of Him who had 
called him; as must we also, And now if thy 
Heavenly Master is preparing to say to thee, 
return to thy country and to thy kindred; if 
He bid thee come to labor in this thy native 
and poor, yet beloved city, come: there are 
hearts here open to receive you in the right 
time. The harvest is traly great, the faithful 
laborers are very few. Though to the out- 
ward eye, many laborers there are, and some 
labor much. came yesterday to our 
meeting and spoke long; then prayed. To 
me there was the savor of death. The spirit 
that is gone forth, cries, words! words! help, 
help! chiefly to the servants not to the Master. 
‘It is splendidly delusive,’ as 8S. Fothergill 
said; and cannot distinguish between that 
which serveth God, and that which serveth 
him not. * * * Iam thy attached sympa- 
thizing friend, S. Hituman.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Eseurial and Philip I. 

A.J. C. Hare, in his “ Wanderings in Spain,” 
thus notices the gloomy and magnificent build- 
ing which occupied so much of the attention 
of the bigoted Spanish monarch. 

The Escurial may be taken upon the road 
northwards, or may form a separate excursion 
from Madrid. The station of the name lands 
you at the foot of the hill on which this co- 
lossus of granite is placed. It is generally 
described as standing in a mountain wilder- 
ness, but this is not quite true. You ascend 
through woods which are pleasant enough, 
and where Charles VI. wisely declining to in- 
habit the “architectural nightmare,” built a 
pretty little toy palace of hisown. But be- 
hind the Escurial all is a bleak solitude, blue 
bleak peaks, capped with snow, and furrowed 
by dry torrent beds, or sandy deserts sprinkled 
over with boulders of granite. There is no 
softening feature. The dismal streets of gran- 
ite houses, which surround the huge granite 
palace and church, have the same lines of 
narrow prison-like windows, the same harsh 
angular forms everywhere. The main edifice 
was thirty-one years in building, and is three 
quarters of a mile round, but each wall is just 
like the other, they have no distinguishing 
features whatever. It has thirty-six courts, 
and eleven thousand windows, but they are 
all of the same size, and all exactly alike. The 
architect, Herrera, was tied down to the most 
hideous of plans, that of a gridiron, because 
it was the emblem of St. Lawrence, upon 
whose day, the 10th of August, the building 
was begun after the successful siege of St. 
Quentin. The whole is justly looked upon as 
a stone image of the mind of its founder, 
Philip IJ. And the interest which encircles 
this cruel yet religious, this superstitious yet 
brave, character lends a charm even to the 
Escurial. Except the extirpation of heretics, 
it was the chief object of his earthly ambition. 
The seat is shown high among the grey 
boulders of the hill-side, whence he used to 
watch the progress of the huge fantastic plan, 
as court after court was added, each fresh 
wing forming another bar of the gridiron, 


in the prison, and, 
ro, stand and speak | 
in the temple to the people all the words of, himself to an eternal penance 0 
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When it was finished, he deserted his capital,|with an agonized fervor of devotion. He 
and made it his principal residence, devoting] also, he sate on the morning of the 13th 
f fasting and|September, 1598, and having summoned | 


flagellation, but at the same time boasting 
that he governed two worlds from the heights 
of his mountain solitude. Hither, when he 
felt the approach of death, during an absence 
at Madrid, he insisted upon being brought, 
borne for six days on a litter upon men’s 
shoulders, and here, during his last hours, he 
was carried round all the halls to take a final 
survey of the work of his life. 

The main entranceis so featureless as almost 
to pass unnoticed. It leadsinto avast gloomy 
court-yard, at the end of which are huge 
statues of the kings of Judah. These decorate 
the facade of the church. Its interior is bare 
and dismal, but the proportions are magnifi- 
cent, and though the effect is cold and oppres- 
sive, it is not without a certain solemnity of 
its own. In high open chapels on either side 
of the altar, kneel two groups of figures in gilt 
robes. On the left are Charles V., his queen, 
his daughter, and his two sisters; on the right 
are Philip LL, three of his wives (the unloved 
Mary of England being omitted), and Don 
Carlos. Down a long flight of steps you are 
led by torchlight to the Panteon, an octagonal 
chamber surrounded by twenty-six sepulchres 
of kings or mothers of kings, arranged one 
above another like berths in a ship. Charles 
V. occupies a place in the upper story. Bran- 
tome declares that the Inquisition proposed 
that his body should be burnt for having 
given ear to heretical opinions. It remains, 
though curiosity, not heresy, has twice caused 
the coffin to be opened; the last time in 1871, 
during the visit of the Emperor of Brazil, 
when hundreds of people flocked from Madrid 
to look upon the awful face of the mighty 
dead, which was entire even to the hair and 
eyebrows, though perfectly black. Philip II. 
fills the niche below, lying in the coffin of gilt 
bronze which he ordered to be brought to 
him, that he might inspect it in his last mo- 
ments, and for which he ordered a white satin 
lining and a larger supply of gilt nails, with 
his last breath. Each of the Austrian kings 
seems to have loved to pass hours here in 
meditation over his future resting-place. * * 

The convent stall is still shown which 
Philip II. occupied, and where he was kneel- 
ing when the messenger arrived breathless 
with eager haste from Don John, of Austria, 
to announce the victory of Lepanto, but could 
obtain no audience till the monarch had 
finished his devotions. From hence it is but 
a few steps to the low bare rooms which the 
bigot king occupied as a dwelling. They are 
full of interest. The furniture is the same, 
the pictures, the table, the chairs, the high 
stool to support his gouty leg. At the bureau, 
which still exists, he was sitting writing when 
Don Christoval de Moura came in to announce 
the total destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
the scheme on which he had wasted a hun- 
dred million ducats and eighteen years of his 
life. Not a muscle of his face moved. He 
only said, “I thank God for having given me 
the means of bearing such a loss without em- 
barrassment, and power to fit out another 
fleet of equal size. A stream can afford to 
waste some water, when its source is not 
dried up.” 

The inner room opens into the church by a 
shutter. At this opening the ghastly figure 


of the king was seen present at the public! pass before them, as if afraid they shoul 
mass during his illness, following the prayers hit with a fork, and the young calves 


children, Philip and Clara Eugenia Isabe 
to embrace him, received extreme unctig 
and even after the power of speech had ¢ 
parted, remained with his hands grasping 
cracifix which his father Charles r he 
when he was dying, and with his eyes fix 
upon the altar of the church, till those ey 
were Closed in death. 
Selected for “The Friend 

And, dear Friends and brethren, I entre 
you, that the consideration of these great a 
weighty things which God hath wrought 
you, and among you, may have that deep a 
weighty influence upon your souls, that 
may find yourselves engaged to answer t 
love and mercy of God in your lives and cq 
versation, and in all you have to do int 
world, that ye may show forth the honor 
God in all things; that the light which 
shined in you, may shine forth through y 
unto others, who yet sit in darkness, that 
men may know by your innocent and ha 
less conversation, and by your close keepi 
to the Lord, that ye are a people who are 
sisted and helped by a supernatural pow 
which governs your wills, and subjects th 
to his blessed will, and that guides and ord 
your affections, and sets them upon heaver 
and divine objects, and that gives you pov 
to deny your own private interests, wh 
they happen to stand in competition with t 
interest of Truth. For these, and these on 
will be found the true disciples of our Le 
Jesus Christ, who can deny themselves, ta 
up a cross daily, and follow him in the g' 
ance of his regenerating power, which brin 
death upon self, and crucifies the old natu 
with its affections and lusts; and raiseth u 
birth in you, that hath a holy will and des 
to serve the Lord, and do his will on 
earth; and such as these are instruments 
the hand of God for him to work by, and 
do works of righteousness, of justice, of chari 
and all other the virtues belonging to a chr 
tian life, to the honor of God, and for 
benefit and comfort of his church and peop 
—Extract from an Epistle by Stephen Crisp 
Friends. 


Confidence in Animals. 


“There are probably few persons famil 
with farm life,” says a writer in the 
England Farmer, “who have not observet 
marked contrast between the general che 
ter and appearance of the domestic anim 
kept on different farms within the circle 
their acquaintance. 9 

‘On approaching some farm houses, t 
first salutation comes from a noisy, growl 
dog, who seems to take you for a’ trespass 
The next, from his master, who divides” 
energies between welcoming you, and scoldt 
the dog for not behaving better. You vi 
the barn, and as you open the door, a 
ened cat scuds across the floor, and with ¢ 
look back at you from her great green ey 
disappears through some hole in the floor 
out at a broken window. 

“The horses lay back their ears, squeal, 
kick the sides of their stalls, as much a 
say, ‘we feel cross, and can’t help acting 
out.” The oxen and cows start back as 
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ys scamper to the farthest corners of their 
ns, to be out of your way, and even the 
ickens seem to be bound you shall have all 
2 room to yourself. 

“Among such animals, you will find the 
rses balky and easily frightened, if a har- 
ss or carriage breaks; the oxen run at the 
d of every furrow, either too much gee or 
> much haw; the cows kick and spill the 
Ik; and the hens steal their nests; and 
arly allthis trouble is caused by a fractious 
ister, who controls not his own temper. If 
zate is carelessly left open, and the cows get 
.o the garden, the dog and the boys, with 
snty of clubs and stones, are sent to drive 
em back. If the oxen are wanted from the 
sture, they must be driven into some small 
rner of the yard, before they can be yoked. 
a strap breaks in the harness, a runaway, 
d a broken carriage is the result ; all for the 
int of confidence between the master and 
3 animals. 

“On another farm, the dog welcomes you 
th a dignified but cheerful-wag of his tail, 
d leads you to the door, or to the presence 
his master. The cat keeps her place in the 
nny corner, where she has gone for a nap. 
1¢ horses whinny as you enter the barn, 
d seem glad to see you, while the cattle 
ach over to see who has come, or quietly 
ew their cuds. The calves and the young 
ttle gather around to see what new dis- 
veries can be made—and all this because of 
e confidence between the master and his 
imals. If his horse finds the harness com- 
g off, or the wagon running too close to his 
els, he quietly stops to have it fixed. All 
is difference and more can be seen any day, 
-a few miles drive in almost any part of our 
untry. We can find farms where all the 
imals seem to be in constant fear of some- 
ing; while at other places the animals seem 
have a perfect understanding with, and the 
llest confidence in their kind ruler. 

“ Of course there is a difference in the natu- 
1 dispositions of our animals. We should 
joose those, for breeding especially, that are 
iturally quiet and peaceable, and then by 
nd and reasonable treatment keep them so. 
«We cannot begin too early to handle and 
i the young animals we are raising. It is 
onderful how soon they will acquire a feel- 
« of confidence, and learn to come to us for 
votection and care. And if we would retain 
‘at confidence, we must never, on any ac- 
unt, betray it. It is almost impossible to 
gain perfect confidence in any animal that 
ou have once cheated or deceived. 

\“ A horse that has run away once, is gener- 
y more ready to run again. And the heifer 
at has been once frightened or abused, is 
fer after on the lookout for danger. If you 
ould have your heifers make good cows, 
zat them firmly but kindly. Let them not 
arn to associate milking with pains and 
icks, and loud talking. Milking is, to them, 
‘unnatural performance, and you must have 
\tience while teaching them to submit to the 
eration. 

‘“ Horses and oxen should have such.confi- 
»nce in their drivers, that they will willingly 


balky, and not the ‘lunkheads’ that don’t 
Stet enough to know when they are mis- 
used. 

“ What isit but a feeling of confidence that 
makes the patient horse stand for hours in 
harness, unhitched, waiting the return of his 
master to give him the word to go, before he 
will leave his tracks? And whatis it, but this 
same confidence in his master, that makes a 
well trained horse willing to be driven over 
uncertain places, across shaking dilapidated 
bridges, and up to noisy locomotives, with 
their puffing smoke-stacks and screaming 
whistles? If it were not so common, we 
should think it wonderful to see the thousands 
of jobbing horses that are left standing in our 
streets every day, without hitching, awaiting 
the delivery of bread or meat or groceries, on 
their daily routes. Yet accidents and run- 
aways are the exception instead of the rule. 

“We know our domestic animals may be 
made to fear us, and probably they may some- 
times be partially controlled through fear; 
and we presume they may sometimes have 
feelings almost akin to love for their masters, 
yet we believe the one great and strong feel- 
ing that should be cultivated above all others, 
between the animal and his owner, should be 
this perfect feeling of confidence. In this lies 
the master’s power. With it and patience, 
the animal can be taught almost anything, 
and will do whatever it is trained to do. With 
this confidence between the animals and our- 
selves, we can mingle with them, use and con- 
trol them—without it we are at their mercy. 

“How important then, in training our 
steers, our heifers or our colts, that we strive 
to make this feeling of confidence perfect be- 
tween them and us, and how careful should 
we be never to betray that confidence by an 
unreasonable word or blow or act. As man 
looks up to a Superior Power on which he 
can rely in times of trial and doubt, so our 
animals seem to look to us as their superior 
power, in whose care they are both willing 
and glad to trust. If you would govern an 
animal well, gain its confidence.” 


Selected. 

Extract from the Memorial of Thos. Evans. 

It is a time when many are forsaking some 
of those precious testimonies which it pleased 
the Lord to lead our early Friends into, and 
for the faithful maintenance of which, some 
of them suffered deeply. The Scripture lan- 
guage of thou and thee to one; the avoidance 
of all fashionable compliments and insincere 
language; the disuse of the vain fashions and 
customs of the world; and carefully observ- 
ing a plain, simple and inexpensive mode of 
living, all of which the ancient Friends were 
divinely led into, are now represented by many 
as of little account, as no part of christian 
duty, and by some are even derided and con- 
demned as sectarian and notional. It is 
deeply painful to see these things, and the 
fruits to which they lead; many running out 
into the ways and fashions of the times, chang- 
ing with every change; while the tenderly 
visited minds of the young are puzzled and 


perplexed, and they are ready to say, mourn- 
While 


may wholly run out and make shipwreck, and 
the Society become much reduced in number, 
yet the Lord will preserve a remnant true to 
himself and to his truth, throygh all the re- 
proach and trials they may have to endure, 
and cause them to stand in greater purity and 
integrity; and they will be as an ensign lifted 
up for others to rally to, so that in days to 
come there will be a gathering to the standard 
of ancient Quakerism. For I am firm in the 
persuasion, that the precious principles of 
Truth will not be permitted to fall, nor stand- 
ard-bearers be wanting to uphold them before 
the nations. Happy will it be for such mem- 
bers, who, in an honest and good heart, main- 
tain them in all their integrity, not in word 
only, but in their whole lives and conduct. 


James Veitch and David Brewster—Mary 
Somerville, in her recollections, thus notices 
these talented men: 

“ When at Jedburgh, I never failed to visit 
James Veitch, at Inchbonny, a small property 
beautifully situated in the valley of the Jed, 
at a short distance from the manse. He was 
a ploughwright, a hard-working man, but of 
rare genius, who taught himself mathematics 
and astronomy in the evenings with wonder- 
ful success, for he knew the motions of the 
planets, calculated eclipses and occultations, 
was versed in various scientific subjects, and 
made excellent telescopes, of which I bought 
a very small one; it was the only one I ever 
possessed. Veitch was handsome, with asingu- 
larly fine bald forehead and piercing eyes, that 
quite looked through one. He was perfectly 
aware of his talents, shrewd, and sarcastic. 
His fame had spread, and he had many visits, 
of which he was impatient, as it wasted his 
time. He complained especially of those from 
ladies not much skilled in science, who as he 
thought, asked many silly questions. Veitch 
was strictly religious and conscientious, ob- 
serving the Sabbath day with great solemnity ; 
and I had the impression that he was stern 
to his wife, who seemed to be a person of in- 
telligence, for I remember seeing her come 
from the washing tub to point out the planet 
Venus while it was still daylight. 

The return of Halley’s comet, in 1835, ex- 
actly at the computed time, was a great astro- 
nomical event, as it was the first comet of 
long period clearly proved to belong to our 
system. I was asked by John Murray to 
write an article on the subject for the Quar- 
terly Review. After it was published I received 
a letter from James Veitch, reproaching me 
for having mentioned that a peasant in Hun- 
gary was the first to see Halley’s comet, and 
for having omitted to say that ‘a peasant at 
Inchbonny was the first to see the comet of 
1811, the greatest that had’ appeared for a 
century. I regretted, on receiving this letter, 
that I either had not known, or had forgotten 
the circumstance. Veitch has been long dead, 
but I avail myself of this opportunity of mak- 
ing the amende honorable to a man of great 
mental power and acquirements who had 
struggled through difficulties, unaided, as I 
have done myself. 

Sir David Brewster was many years younger 


than James Veitch; in his early years he as- 
sisted his father in teaching the parish school 
at Jedburgh, and in the evenings he went to 
Inchbonny to study astronomy with James 


sd repeatedly make all reasonable effort to|ing: “ Who shall show us any good.” 
» as they are bidden. A team should never|sorrow covers my heart in view of these 
told the second time to start an unreason-|things, which seem like standard-bearers turn- 
Je load. We don’t believe a horse would|ing back in the day of battle, and deserting) tne ) th Ja 
er become balky, if it were never misused |their banners, I have had to believe that the| Veitch ; who always called him Davie. They 
rover loading and whipping. It is our best) Lord will take care of his own cause and truth; were as much puzzled about the meaning of 
es, those that are full of spirit, that get’ and though many of these unfaithful ones the word parallax as I had been with regard 
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to the word algebra, and only learnt what it 
meant when Brewster went to study in Hdin- 
burgh. They were both very devout men. 
Brewster soon turned his attention to science, 
and he devoted himself especially to optics, 
in which he made so many discoveries. Sir 
David was of ordinary height, with fair or 
sandy colored hair and blue eyes. He was 
by no means good looking, yet with a very 
pleasant, amiable expression ; in conversation 
he was cheerful and agreeable when quite at 
ease, but of a timid, nervous and irritable 
temperament, and often at war with his fellow- 
philosophers upon disputed subjects. I was 
much indebted to Sir David, for he reviewed 
my book on the ‘Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences,’ in the April number of the Edinburg 
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(in the Mediterranean countries) are called 
gardens, and vary in size, the smallest con- 
taining only a small number of trees, and the 
largest many thousands. The fruit is gathered 
in baskets, similar to. peach baskets, lined 
with canvas, the basket being held by a 
strap attached and passed around the neck or 
shoulders. From the garden the fruit goes to 
the repacking magazine, where it is removed 
from the boxes, in which it was packed in the 
gardens, and repacked for shipment by ex- 
perienced female packers, after having been 
carefully assorted by women, and wrapped 
in separate papers by young girls. As many 
as 500 persons (mostly women and children) 
are employed by some of the fruit-growers in 
their gardens and magazines, in gathering, 


Review for 1834, and the ‘Physical Geogra-|sorting, and repacking for shipment, the wages 


phy,’ in the Worth British Review, both favor- 
ably.” 


Original. 
WHAT THE FLOWERS SAID. 


I went to the woods one morning, 
’Twas a sunny April day ; 

And laid my ear close to mother earth, 
To hear what her pets would say. 


I seemed to hear the Arbutus; 
“T fear neither cold, nor snow; 

I am waiting beneath my green leaflets, 
The coming of footsteps I know.” 


The Blood-Root said, I am ready, 

And waiting, dear mother, thy word, 
My snow-white petals are folded, 

And the blood in my veins has stirred. 


And the Violet seemed to whisper, 
T long for the sun and the dew; 

My cup I have painted with sky-tints— 
My cup of cerulean blue. 


The Wind-Flower said, I tremble, 
I flutter with joy and hope; 

For the wind—my lover, he comes, he comes, 
And he kisses my lids till they ope. 


The Columbine said, I hasten, 
I climb to my rocky height; 

And fling out my bells of coral and gold, 
That swing to the breezes light. 


Said the May-Apple blossom, I linger 
Till sheltering leaflets I see ; 

To thee, mother earth, my homage I give; 
I bow my head ever to thee. 


The Dandelion said, I tarry, 
Till thy carpet of green be spread; 
Pll stud it all over with stars of gold, 
That shall rival the stars o’er head. 


Dear mother, the Daisy and Buttercup said, 
We'll come when the summer is bright ; 
Not all of thy children in regal robes, 
Can so gladden the youthful sight. 


With summer, we come, the Field-Lily said, 
Though we toil not by night, nor by day ; 
Yet the dear Heavenly Father he careth for us, 

And clothes us in beauty—alway. 


Germantown, 4th mo. 1873. 


Selected. 
TRUST IN GOD. 
My Father, the guide of my youth, 
To Thee for direction I fly ; 
O grant me Thy light and Thy truth, 
Nor ever Thy presence deny. 
My pillar of cloud and of fire,— 
While destined to journey below,— 
What more can a pilgrim desire 
Or Thou in thy goodness bestow ? 
Raffles. 


Oranges and Lemons.—A full-grown orange- 
tree yields from 500 to 2,000 fruit annually, 


paid them varying from nine to sixteen cents 
a day. In sorting, every fruit that wants a 
stem is rejected. The boxes are then securely 
covered, strapped, and marked with the brand 
of the grower, when they are ready for ship- 
ment. Twenty years ago this trade was 
nothing in its commercial characteristics, or 
the inducements it offered to capitalists. Now 
it is progressing with giant strides into promi- 
nence, and is a considerable source of revenue 
to the government.—Late Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 
Search the Camp. 

It was in coveting an evil covetousness by 
Achan and taking a “ goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment, and two hundred shekles of silver, and 
a wedge of gold,” and thereby transgressing 
the covenant the Lord commanded, that 
caused not only his and his family’s destruc- 
tion, as recorded in the history of the children 
of Israel, but thereby also the whole of that 
people to be driven back, and to fall before 
their enemies; so that their leader, Joshua, 
rent his clothes and fell on his face implor- 
ingly “before the ark of the Lord until even- 
tide, he and the elders of Israel, and put dust 
upon their heads.” 

While the offence or cause may seem small 
in proportion to the dire result or punishment, 
yet it is good to remember that unconditional 
obedience to the voice and will of the Lord is 
of paramount obligation ; whether that will 


the clergy were there, and the people wi 
one voice, spoke well of what they hear¢ 
Of the clergy, the dean of Derry was one 
who being. there several times, was asked b 
his bishop, whether he had heard anythin 
but blasphemy and nonsense; and whethe 
he took off his hat in time of prayer, to joi 
with us? He answered, that he heard n 
blasphemy or nonsense, but the everlastin 
truth; and did not only take off his hat ¢ 
prayer, but his heart said amen to what he 
heard. Yet he proved like the stony groun 
and brought forth no fruit. He said, thoug 
he could die for the principles of religion th 
Quakers professed; yet to lose his living an 
character for some incidents they are tenacio 
of, as plain language, plain habits, and othe 
distinguishing peculiarities, he did not thin 
those of sufficient weight, or reasonable. An 
so came no further in the way of Truth, bu 
proved unfaithful in the day of small things. 
Whether anything after the sin of Achar 
already alluded to, is now prevailing in o 
midst; whetherthe “ accursed thing”—wha 
ever the Lord’s controversy is unmistakabl 
against—is working weakness and folly in ou 
Israel, so that as a Society we cannot as we 
once the case, stand before our enemies 
which too is causing sorrow and mourning 
and putting on of sackcloth with some wh 
are jealous for the honour of the Great Nam 
and His cause, is a question which shoul 
come close home to the heart of each one 
us. Itis declared, the Lord “ will search Jeru 
salem with candles” for punishment; ‘‘ whos 
fire is in Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem. 
And we have no doubt that He will sooner o 
later institute a search, it may be family b 
family, and man by man, all in His own goo 
way, after that which now so lets and hinde 
progress, as well as dims our brightness as 
religious Society. A Society that in the be 
ginning was so eminently favored in the rais 
ing up of sons for prophets, and young me 
for Nazarites, comparable to fine gold. ° It 
surely no light thing, to turn from the prin 
ciples and testimonies solemnly committed t 
us to uphold before the world ourselves, o 
be the means of inducing others to turn, eithe 
in doctrine or in practice, from that, whic 
was so eminently of the Lord, and so influen 


consist in bringing unto Him the tithes of|tial for good in His hands in the early day 


mint, anise, and cummin, or in the weightier 
matters of the law;, whether our sin consist 
in committing a trespass in the accursed thing, 
as did the son of Zerah, so that wrath fell on 
all the congregation of Israel, and that man 
perished not alone in his iniquity ; in a word, 
whether faithfulness in the day of small things, 
or in that of larger things be the Heavenly 
requisition or tithe of duty, no progress can 
be made in spiritual stature, nor any honor 
brought to the treasury of the Holy One, but 
through the low portal of obedience to Him 
who became the author of eternal salvation 
to all them that obey him. The sealof the 
covenant of life being cancelled by disobedi- 
ence to the law of God inwardly revealed. 
The following record, from the life of 
Thomas Story, 1698, is corroborative of the 
same practical truth. While, isit not to be 
feared, that there are too many in this day in 
the situation of the dean of Derry! “ Great 
was the resort of people of all ranks, qual- 
ities and professions, to our meetings, chiefly 


and arrives at the bearing state in three orjon account of William Penn; who was 


five years, as does the lemon-tree ; both grow 


ever furnished by the Truth with matter 


of this people! And may all remember the 
it was turning back from the statutes an 
ordinances commanded to their fathers, tha 
caused Israel to become a reproach and a by 
word, and an astonishment; so that in answe 
to the query, “ Why hath the Lord done thu 
unto this land, and unto this house? it sha 
be answered, Because they forsook the Lor 
God of their fathers, which brought ther 
forth out of the land of Egypt, and laid ho. 
on other gods, and worshipped them, any 
served them; therefore hath he brought al 
this evil upon them.” ‘ 
But notwithstanding this Society may b 
shaken and tried to the very foundation b 
Him who “hath promised saying, yet on¢ 
more I shake not the earth only, but alt 
heaven (that which may seem, in the but pa 
tially anointed vision of some, to be stabl 
and true) * * * that those things whiel 
cannot be shaken may (alone) remain ;” yeti 
is believed that the Lord God of recomper cee 
though of compassion and tender mercies w 
return unto a remnant who “are afflicted 
and ‘‘in bitterness ;” as well as set a marl 


luxuriantly in most soils. The plantations!fully to answer their expectations. Many of'upon the foreheads of those “that sigh a 
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oe ———————— 


4 ery” saying, “How doth the city sit 
itary that was full of people ;” how has she 
come as a mournful widow, who can see 
, little else in some places than desolation 
1 a return by by-ways to Babylon in the 
and bustle, and boast of these imposing, 
y-going times. May these keep inward 
1 humble, watchful and prayerful before 
_secret-seeing Holy One ; and though they 
inot sing one of the Lord’s songsin astrange 
d—a land of captivity—yet in his own 
ie, as faith and patience and hope are kept 
shall nevertheless “have a song as in the 
‘ht, when a holy solemnity is kept: and 
dness of heart” because of “quiet resting 
ces,” and because of their being brought 
also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry 
y, and the new song put into their mouths, 
0 praises to His name. 


Our American Oaks. 


aracteristics of the Different Groups and their 


Comparative Value. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES, WEST CHESTER. 


[In these progressive arboricultural times, 
en almost every agricultural and horticul- 
al periodical in the country is advocating 
» popular timber question, it seems incum- 
at upon us to inquire, What shall we plant 
sh a view to profit in the future? Keeping 
s specific object prominently before us, we 
'y answer truthfully, the one great genus 
ove all others in usefulness is that of the 
xs. Noother in the flora of the world, per- 
s, contains so many valuable species in 


»wth (for the oaks are rapid growers when 
ce fully established), freedom from insects 
d diseases, as well as pecuniary value in the 
irket. Another item to be taken into ac- 
ant is their ready propagation from seeds, 
as enabling us to reproduce them in unlim- 
id numbers at a comparatively trifling cost. 
The Growing.—The grouping of these trees 
iwenerally well defined ; so well, indeed, that 
vacquaintance with a single member of most 
‘the sub-genera, is apt to convey a very 
eurate impression of the character of all 
6 others belonging to it. The first of these 
Iknown as the White Oak group, and is 
mposed of the well-known and valuable 
thite Oak (Quercus alba); Post Oak Q. obtu- 
aba); its dwarf southern form (var. parvi- 
ja); Burr or Mossy-cup Oak (Q. macrocar- 
); its western form (var. oliveform’s); and 
9 true Over-cup Oak (Q. lyrata). The 
sond is called the Chestnut Oak group, and 
‘composed of the Swamp White Oak (Q. 
or); Swamp Chestnut Oak (Q. prinus) ; 
| variety, the Rock Chestnut Oak (var. 
inticola) ; another, and well-marked variety, 
E Yellow Chestnut Oak (var. acuminata) ; a 


estnut or Chinquapin Oak (Q. prinoides). 
next have what might be termed the Live 


1e Southern species and two other well- 
Mined dwarf forms. The Live Oak (Q. virens) 


timber. 


‘nt of durability, hardiness, rapidity of 


ithern form var. Michauaii); and the Dwarf|tion, 
sroup, although consisting of but one 


considered to be the most valuable of the 
10le genus, owing to the indestructibility of 
The forms alluded to are the Sea- 
e Oak (var. maritima) and the Tooth-leaved 
k (var. dentatay. All the foregoing are 
nat is termed annual fruiting species, that 
‘they perfect their acorns during the Au- 
mn of the first year on the wood of the same 
on. The group which might be termed 


the Willow Oaks form the first of the biennial- 
fruited section, or those in which the acorns 
arrive at perfection during the Autumn of 
the second year. This group embraces the 
Upland Willow Oak (Q. cineria); its dwarf 
form (var. pumila) ; the true Willow Oak (Q. 
Phellos) ; its two Southern forms (var. lauri- 


folia and var. arenaria), the Laurel or Shingle 


Oak (Q. imbricaria), a probable hybrid, Lea’s 
Oak (Q. Leana), and another of the same 
character, most likely a sport from the true 
Willow Oak, called Bartram’s Oak (Q. hetero- 
philla. We next arrive at a small group, 
having thick, leathery shining leaves, with 
from three to five lobes. The first is a true 
Southern species, termed the Water Oak (Q. 
aquatica); it has also a form with longer leaves 
and smaller fruit (var. hybrida), the Black 
Jack Oak (Q. nigra) ; also two Western forms 
called by Dr. Englemann (var. tridentata and 
var. quinqueloba). Lastly, we have the largest 
group of all—the Black and Red Oaks. Two 
species belonging to this are classed by them- 
selvés, owing to the soft downy character of 
the under side of the leaves; these are the 
Bear or Scrub Oak (Q. ilicifolia), and the 
Spanish Oak (Q. falcata). With smooth 
leaves we have the Southern Turkey Oak 
(Q. Catesbei), the Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea) ; 
its variety, the well known Black Oak (var. 
tinctoria) ; another form, the Gray Oak (var. 
ambigua; the Red Oak (Q. rubra); its west- 
ern form with small fruit (var. runcinata) ; the 
Pin Oak (Q. palustris), and a little shrubby 
Southern species, the Georgia Oak (Q. Geor- 
giana), completes the list east of the Missis- 
sippi. West of this great division the whole 
character of our flora appears to undergo a 
complete change, and the species of oak bear 
a resemblance to those belonging to foreign 
countries. 

Useful Species.—First let us consider those 
of an undoubted hardiness, such, for example, 
as will endure the climate of our Northern 
and Western States. Commencing with the 
well-known White Oak, it seems almost su- 
perfluous to attempt a description, so well is 
it known to every one in the country, even 
to the school-boy who eagerly gathers its 
nuts in lieu of a more palatable fruit. The 
timber is of the most durable character, firm 
and fine-grained, hence it is largely in demand 
for innumerable uses in the mechanic arts, &c. 
To the farmer it is invaluable, and enters into 
all the routine of his daily duties ; his fencing 
material, his implements, his farm buildings, 
and indeed almost every article used in his 
vocation. In the market, its timber com- 
mands a high price, and is always of ready 
sale. The bark is also excellent as an astrin- 
gent. The Post Oak grows so slowly, and at 
best forms only a second class tree, that I am 
in doubt about recommending it for cultiva- 
and yet its fine, closely-grained, durable 
wood is certainly no mean incentive to the 
timber-grower, who is looking to the future 
for fencing material. It is mostly found on 
high dry soils, but like many other species, 
will succeed on the opposite extremes, as has 
been fully tested. As a general rule, the 
dryer the soil the finer grained and more dur- 
able we find the wood. The Chestnut Oaks 
cannot be recommended as furnishing the 
best quality of timber, although the Rock 
Chestnut Oak exceeds them all in this respect, 
possibly on account of its higher and dryer 
habitat. It is also the. best species for fuel. 
The form known as the Swamp Chestnut Oak 


grows to a large size, and is well worthy of 
cultivation. The timber of the Black Oak, 
Searlet Oak, and true Spanish Oak are neither 
of very excellent quality, but the bark of each 
is of more or less value for dyestind tanning ; 
the latter is said to be the best of all oaks for 
tanning hides. The Pin Oak ranks next to 
the White Oak in excellence. It is a rapid 
grower, makes a firm wood, which is eagerly 
sought after by mechanics, and thrives satis- 
factorily either on dry or-moist lands. The 
Gray Oak is a true Northern species, being 
frequently found in high latitudes, which may 
add an additional value to it for cultivation. 
The wood is reasonably durable, although not 
equal to most of the foregoing. The Shingle 
Oak, as its name implies is used throughout 
the West, where it is well known, for sawing 
into shingles, although its timber is not of 
the best quality. We now reach a species 
that is undoubtedly the most valuable of the 
genus, but unfortunately it is too tender for 
the North and West. We allude to the Live 
Oak of the South. The greatest drawback 
to its culture istts slowness of growth, hence 
the exceeding compactness of its wood. It is 
also emphatically a seaside tree, being rarely 
found many miles from the coast. Our culti- 
vators in the South, where it will succeed, 
would be doing a good work by setting out 
young plantations of the Live Oak. 
Ornamental Species.—For lawn planting 
where sufficient space for perfect develop- 
ment, and where the surroundings are exten- 
sive enough to warrant the use of our largest 
size trees, the oaks are unsurpassed for this 
purpose. Nothing can surpass the White 
Oak, view it in any light we will, and although 
the entire genus are almost unexceptionable 
for ornamental planting, still this well-known 
species must take preference over all others. 
The Pin Oak will perhaps come next, having 
rapidity of growth, grace of outline, and 
beauty of foliage, as leading characteristics. 
The foreign writers on horticulture have pro- 
nounced this species to be the finest of the 
genus, but we prefer the White Oak. The 
Scarlet Oak has so many excellencies to re- 
commend it that I cannot conceive why it is 
not more frequently used. The tree is per- 
fection itself, added to which the foliage is 
always handsome, whether in the green garb 
of Summer or tinted with its scarlet Autum- 
nal hue. Its growth is moderately rapid, and 
it is well suited for dry locations. The Wil- 
low Oak, with its narrow leaves, is at once 
curious and attractive. It always forms a 
prominent feature in a collection, and may be 
classed as one of the most desirable native 
trees for ornament. The Burr Oak is per- 
haps more curious than handsome, owing to 
the corky bark. It forms a medium-sized 
tree, and should be more extensively used. 
I have always felt a great partiality to the 
Black Jack Oak, rough and rugged-looking 
as it is frequently seen its large, wedge-shaped, 
shining, dark green leaves contrast well in a 
collection. It is a small-sized tree, found 
mostly on dry sandy situations. Among the 
Chestnut Oaks, I prefer the Yellow Oak, or 
as some prefer to call it, the True Chestnut 
Oak. Its resemblance to the chestnut tree is 
strikingly apparent, in fact to an ordinary 
observer the two are scarcely distinguishable. 
It also forms a medium sized tree, and looks 
well in a group on the lawn. The Red Oak, 
in good soil, grows to a large size, and is one 
of our most conspicuous trees during the Au- 
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tumn months. The deep, almost purplish, 
crimson hue, makes an effect that cannot well 
be surpassed. It is at all times, however, a 
fine tree for ornament, and should receive due 
regard from planters. Several other species 
might be mentioned, whose claims entitle 
them to notice, but the foregoing comprise 
the best. 

Propagation All the species are easily 
grown from seeds, provided we give them 
sufficient care. Acorns should be gathered as 
soon as ripe, which is determined by their 
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For “The Friend.” 
John Heald. 
(Continued from page 262.) 

“3d mo. 14th, 1819. First of the week. 
The snow drifted terribly. The meeting [near 
Albany] less on this account. I sat under 
some exercise for a considerable time. So, 
after humbly abiding under it, I believed the 
time [to speak] came. I said: A passage or 
two among the sayings of the Apostle have 
revived with renewed instruction, that the 
Apostle had written to them before, in both 


hold on the tree. If readily shaken off, they lof which said he, I stir up the pure mind by 


must be collected at once, and placed in com- 
paratively dry sand; that is, with a very 
slight amount of moisture. They germinate 
easier than almost any of our native trees, 
and especially in some instances where I have 
noticed them sprouting while attached to the 
limb of the parent tree. When the latter is 
the case they must be cautiously dried some- 
what before placing in sand. It does not 
matter about the end of the young root being 
shriveled or decayed, as the fibers will start 
out fresh from the base of the seed leaves all 
right. In the Spring prepare level beds, say 
about four feet wide, and after sowing the 
seed thinly over the surface, cover slightly 
with sand, when a few warm days will bring 
the young plants through. They should be 
left in these beds for two years, keeping them 
meanwhile scrupulously clean. The first year 
they make but little top, but plenty of roots, 
and afterward the top grows rapidly. The 
rare forms not propagated from seed may be 
grown by means of grafting, as the oak is not 
difficult to work. Side-grafting is preferred 
close to the ground and then the soil drawn 
up and pressed tightly around the whole, 
allowing only the top bud of the graft to be 
uncovered. In some of the European collec- 
tions every specimen has been so grown, and 
they have proved eminently satisfactory. 


For “The Friend.” 
Perseverance. 

The following, from Thomas 4 Kempis, is 
not only excellent advice in itself, but also 
shows that he was a believer in the inward 
teachings of the Divine Light, which William 
Penn considered to be the distinguishing doc- 
trine of Friends. He died, A. D. 1471, about 
200 years before the rise of our Society. 

“A certain person deeply perplexed about 
the state of his soul, and continually fluctua- 
ting between hope and fear, came one day to 
a church, overwhelmed with grief; and pros- 
trating himself before the altar, repeatedly 
uttered this wish in his heart: ‘O that I cer. 
tainly knew I should be able to persevere!’ 
Immediately the Divine voice speaking with- 
in him, answered thus: ‘ And what wouldst 
thou do, if this ¢ertain knowledge was be- 
stowed upon thee? Do now that which thou 
wouldst then do, and rest secure of thy per- 
severance.’ Comforted and established by this 
answer, he resigned himself to the Divine dis- 
posal, and his perplexity and distress were 
soon removed. Instead of indulging anxious 
inquiries into the future condition of his soul, 
he applied himself wholly to know what was 
the good and acceptable will of God, as the only 
principle and perfection of every good work. 
‘Trust in the Lord, and do good,’ saith the 
royal prophet; ‘So shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and be fed with the riches of His 
Grace.’”—John Payne’s Translation of Thomas 
a Kempis, Book 1st, Chap. 25. 


way of remembrance; not saying, I do the 
work for you, but, stirup to the remembrance. 
The Apostle Paul saith, Examine yourselves, 
try yourselves, prove yourselves, know ye not 
your ownselves, &. Here was the stirring 
up the mind to attention, and here is the great 
purpose of gospel ministry. What does it 
avail, if it do not stir up the mind, if it does 
not induce to an examination? If such an 
examination is entered into, what situation 
can we place ourselves in more suitable than 
silence? When we consider that we place 
ourselves before Him, who sees us as we are, 
how solemn! How suitable is silently ap- 
proaching Him, and examining how near we 
have come to parting with those things that 
we know to be wrong, how near we have 
come to giving up our own wills! When we 
see our own insufficiency and inability, and 
are humbled down into a supplicating condi- 
tion, true prayer is breathed forth, either 
secretly or vocally.” 

19th. John Heald mentions that a man 
was to be executed that day at Schoharie for 
murder, and expresses his sense of the awful- 
ness of thus sending a fellow-creature to his 
final reckoning, whether prepared or. unpre- 
pared. 

“ About two o'clock, the meeting at Pitts- 
town gathered. A large number not of our 
Society came. I was in much poverty, and 
endeavored to reconcile my mind to pass the 
meeting in silence, believing I ought to be 
silent, where no way opened to communicate, 
and not force myself to make an offering. 
Many grew restless, and some went out. This 
was very trying to endure, the people being 
very earnest to hear testimony, but I could 
do nothing of myself. I felt very poor, but a 
sentiment revived with clearness, which was, 
He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit to everlasting life. I stated it, and 
said it must be labor that was acceptable for 
which we would receive wages and gather 
fruit unto eternal life. To me it appeared, 
that as well might we say the branch could 
bear fruit of itself without abiding in the vine, 
as that we could labor in our own wills and 
get wages so as to gather fruit to eternal life. 
I was enlarged much, and I believe that not- 
withstanding the unsettledness and great stu- 
pidity or deadness, it became a profitable 
meeting, and I thankfal for it. 

21st. We-.attended the meeting at Troy. 
I felt poor and in need of what I think was 
represented by the children of Israel gather- 
ing manna. That was to nourish the outward 
body, I wanted an inward supply of susten- 
ance, and thought for sometime that such a 
labor would be enough for me. But after- 
wards this was first to be expressed, and I 
then told them this would be good employ for 
some of them—to labor for the bread which 
perisheth not. 


25th. Chatham Monthly Meeting was open.!face homeward, and after attending a fe 


ed, and several of the Quarterly Meetin 
committee attended. I had some close 
marks to make, and a testimony to bear, ¢ 
couraging those who were in limited circu 
stances not to neglect attending to their [ 
ligious] duty for the sake of increasing th 
property ; and those who were wealthy, not 
neglect their duty [in order] to save more 
add to their possessions; but recommend 
both to be faithful in the little. I endeavo 
to arouse to faithfulness those who live log 
from the ties of religion, who do not justi 
themselves in their conduct, yet by selecti 
certain parts of the conduct of professors 
religion, which they think exceptionable, t 
to satisfy themselves that their own condup 
will do, and so keep at a distance and 
others manage that concern, while they amuj 
themselves with trifling delights. 
30th. At Charles Hoag’s. To-day is a ye 
since I left home, or saw any of my fami 
The meeting small and dull. Blessed are t 
poor in spirit, I mentioned first, but there 
a poorness does not come under this descri 
tion, and that is indifference and lukewary 
ness. This state is not the one the blessir 
descends to; it is offensive to our Heaven 
Father, and unprofitable to those who sett 
down in ease and indifference. It was tryir 
labor, but it ended to my peace. ; 
4th mo. 2nd. The meeting [near the res 
dence of Stephen R. Smith] was large. As 
sat under exercise, faithfulness in little thing 
presented to my view. I entered humbly in 
the concern to encourage to faithfulness 
the little. I showed that by attending in h 
mility to the little and not exceeding, the 
ward is peace; and here the prediction of tl 
prophet is verified, The work of righteousne 
shall be peace, and the effect, quietness ar 
assurance; and the testimony of the Apost 
Peter, I perceive of a truth that God is no 
specter of persons, but they that work righ 
eousness are accepted of Him. The testimor 
began with little, and enlarged greatly, ar 
O how the precious feelings were extende 
and the sweet ownings of peace were felt 1 
flow with joyful sensations, and the pows 
extolled that would effect the work, if ob 
dience was faithfully attended to in litt 
things.” { 
4th mo.4th. At Nine Partners, John Hea 
stated that the Society of Friends had di 
pensed with the use of water baptism, bot 
dipping and sprinkling, believing, that it | 
not. the putting away the filth of the fles 
but the answer of a good conscience towa : 
God, that is necessary to be known and e 
perienced; and have laid aside the eating bre 
and drinking wine as religious observance 
these being outward and reaching only to th 
body, and not essential to salvation. Yetk 
believed that to sit idly in silence in time 
religious worship, was no better than am 
other form ; if we allow the mind to be @ 
gaged in the amusements and gratificatior 
of the world, it is time misapplied, it is pr 
tending to do a thing and not doingit. 
After visiting a few other meetings in th 
State of New York, as the time for holding th 
Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia approache 
he felt drawn to be present on that occasie 
Of the incidents that occurred there, he 
given no particulars, but mentions that Divi 
favor was experienced, order and condes¢ 
sion observed, and that it ended well. 
Soon after this, he felt at liberty to ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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»etings on his way, reached his own habita-| the whirlwind, when the blast of the terrible|from them, but they declared that their doc- 


n on the 22d of 5th mo., after an absence 
‘about fourteen months, and a journey of 
60 miles. 
ie remained but a short time at home, be- 
‘e he was again drawn forth to visit the 
nilies of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
io, about 160 in number, and afterwards 
se of Salena, in the same vicinity. Here 
paid about 130 visits. He also, with the 
acurrence of his Monthly Meeting, held 
reral public meetings in Western Pennsyl- 
aia, among those who were not members 
his own Society. Of these different engage- 
nts, he remarks, “The account given is 
ort, but much exercise was passed through 
accomplish the labor.” 


a 


For “The Friend.” 
Sermon.—By Stephen Grellet. 

Ne know not through what channel the 

‘owing manuscript has been handed down. 
ft there is no doubt of its authenticity and 

ieral correctness. It has been in the hands 

ihe compiler at least a score and a half of 

irs. Itis of stirring import. The follow- 

introduction and date accompany it: 

7 At Burlington Meeting, 8th mo. 5th, 1829, 
subjoined testimony, in effect, was borne 
(Stephen Grellet :— 
de arose with saying, he was afraid to 

fak, and dare not, tor his peace, keep 
nee; that his feelings had been so pecu- 

§ and so awful, he scarcely knew how 

Fconvey them. He had remembered that 

was while men slept that the enemy 

fred tares: and while we have been sleep- 
tares have been sown. He then proceed 
to say, that he thought he had seen the 

} roach of a day of darkness and gloominess, 
reading down and dismay ; a day wherein 

} Lord’s depending children will be closely 

Jued and sifted: adding, we have had some 
ivy trials,* but let not any suppose that 

bitterness of death is past.. I believe a 


A 


' > of greater trial will come than any we have 
Merienced ; but whether it will be suddenly, 
| whether a few days’ space may intervene, 
ot for me to say ;—the offence cometh— 
} though I do not wish exclusively to im- 
fate the present company, I believe some 
| witness it. 
am afraid to speak, and afraid to hold my 
ace! The weight of suffering will be 
vy on the heads of some! My feelings 
Nie description! O, the distress, the an- 
43h, the bitterness that must attend those 
ugh whom the offence cometh !—through 
fm the storm will descend! But there 
# till an ark to which the faithful may 
air; though these will be deeply proved, 
nat few may stand in the day of storm and 
pest. Yet if there is a very close watch- 
ess unto prayer, and a single eye kept to 
‘Holy Head, those who are endeavoring 
follow the Lord Jesus in the path where 
Ath will lead them, will realize the bless 
; and promises contained in the 91st 
Mim, which has been brought to my re- 
Sobrance. Herecommended the exercised 
tribulated seed to read that Psalm; say- 
he believed if they continued faithful, 


one shall beat against the wall.” 


As an instance of the increasing value of 
walnut lumber, the Indianapolis Journal notes 
that the standing walnut trees on a half sec- 
tion of land on Kel River, in Miami county, 
Ind., were recently sold to a lumber dealer for 
$17,000. There is a large amount of other 
timber on the tract which is not included, 
only the walnut timber being sold. Walnut 
lumber is coming more and more into use 
throughout this country and Europe, and at 
present a very large business is done in pre- 
paring and shipping it from Indiana. The 
trees are disappearing rapidly, and no effort 
is made to renew the growth, which might 
be doné with little trouble-—Late Paper. 
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In the “ Private Memoirs of B. and E, 
Seebohm,” edited by their Sons, we find the 
following, on page 196, London Edition. It 
is by B. Seebohm : 

‘20th of 3d month, 1847. The tendency 
of the elaborate document, produced and 
adopted by the Philadelphia Meeting for 
Sufferings, seems to be, to claim a kind of 
infallibility on behalf of our early Friends, 
and especially Barclay, not only as it regards 
the objective doctrines taught, but also as it 
relates to their subjective mode of viewing, 
enforcing and defending them ; descending to 
minute details as to the interpretation of par- 
ticular texts of Scripture; which falls little 
short of absolute Popery. Whenever such 
views prevail, the very essence of genuine 
Quakerism is gone, Christ is virtually de- 
throned ; and whether it be Fox, Barclay, 
Penn, or the whole host of those truly hon- 
orable men, worthy of double honor, that are 
set up as standards, He does not reign in 
the unlimited power of His own Spirit, and 
the sum and substance of George Fox’s 
preaching, ‘Let nothing come between your 
souls and God but Christ,” is sacrificed in the 
unwise attempt to set up instead, the words 
and definitions of fallible man. 

Any one acquainted with “An Appeal for 
the Ancient Doctrines of the Religious Society 
of Friends,” the “elaborate document” alluded 
to in the above extract, must, we think, see 
that it is either altogether misunderstood 
or greatly misrepresented by B. Seebohm. 
There is no claim in it, nor any tendency to 
claim “a kind of infallibility on behalf of our 
early Friends.” Having been the instruments, 
in the Divine hand, to gather the Society of 
Friends, embracing and promulgating certain 
doctrines, their writings are referred to as the 
proper exponents of what those doctrines are. 
The object in view, was not to prove those 
Friends and their recorded faith true: that 
was not a mooted point on the part of the 
Meeting for Sufferings. That body, in com- 
mon with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was 
fully satisfied that the doctrines promulgated, 
not only by the early Friends, but by the 


4- would be enabled, like blessed Noah, to Society from their day, is the truth as it is in 


to the safe refuge, 
pation, and safely to ride the tempest and 
Alluding, no doubt, to the close searchings of heart, 


; 
' 


‘ 


to enter the ark of pre-| Jesus. Though convinced that those spiritu- 


ally taught and deeply experienced servants 
of Christ, had his mind in the doctrines they 
set forth, they set them not up as popes to bind 


onflicts and separations of 1827—then just past. |the consciences of any who choose to differ 


trinal expositions, which the Society had en- 
dorsed and published again and again, were 
and still remain to be the Standards of “ gen- 
uine Quakerism,” and those wht deny them, 
and adopt other doctrines, have deserted the 
faith of Friends. This is neither dethroning 
Christ, nor putting something beside Him 
between the soul and God. 

Knowing that the Society had a fixed, 
clearly defined and well-understood doctrinal 
belief, consistent with the truth as revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and that sentiments 
contrary to and subversive of that belief, 
“circulated in writings put forth by mem- 
bers,” were producing disunity and division 
among the members, an appeal was made for 
the ancient doctrines, and to show the difference 
between the two, it was necessary to take 
Saba from the published expositions of 

oth. 

The motives and objects of the “ Philadelphia 
Meeting for Sufferings,” is thus set forth by 
that body, “ Under a religious concern for 
the restoration of that precious unity which 
once characterized us [the Society], and in 
discharge of what we apprehend to be a duty 
devolving upon us, we have believed it right 
to point out some passages in the writings 
alluded to, which do not convey the views of 
Friends ; in order that our members may be 
on their guard against adopting forms of ex-. 
pression, and modes of defining and explain- 
ing doctrines, which differ from the simple 
and scriptural methods used by the Society. 
By the frequent repetition of such opinions 
and modes of expression, the mind may be 
gradually led to look upon the differences we 
have referred to, as matters of little moment ; 
and thus by degrees, imperceptible perhaps 
to its clouded vision, the way may be pre- 
pared for a departure from a full belief and 
acknowledgment of the truth, as it is in Jesus, 
and as it has always been held by our religious 
Society.” 

The present state of the Society, is an un- 
answerable testimony to the correctness of 
the apprehension expressedin the last para- 
graph. 

Let us now see how far B. Seebohm is him- 
self clear of the charges he prefers against 
the “Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings,”’ 
when he is speaking of the works of one who 
had said, that his Quakerism was not that of 
Barclay, Penn and Penington. On page 
192, same volume, we find, “16th of 2d mo., 
1847, the account of the death of a true 
Christian, and, I believe, a sound Quaker, in 
our dear and valued friend, J. J. Gurney, is 
now confirmed. Though here it is dangerous 
even to mention his name, lest thereby we in- 
crease prejudice, his record is on.high; he is 
amongst the blessed, that have died in the 
Lord, who rest from their labors, and whose 
works do follow them. His, I fully believe, 
will be appreciated and valued in the future, 
far beyond what they have been in his life- 
time; the insignificant blemishes or defects 
will not be suffered to tarnish the beauty and 
strength of the substantial whole ; honest Qua- 
kers of succeeding generations will appeal, and 
will be thankful that they can appeal, to his 
works as evidence of the Christianity of Quaker- 
ism, as well as the Quakerism of Christianity. 
It would be folly to look for perfection in any 
man, or to expect to find a faultless writer 
anywhere. Would that all who live and 
write were equally unblemished in their 
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lives; equally free from inconsistencies and 
dereliction of the truth, in their writings.” 

The italicising is our own. If, as B. See- 
bohm here asserts, ‘honest Quakers of suc- 
ceeding generations will be thankful that they 
can appeal to the works of J. J. Gurney for 
“ evidence of the Christianity of Quakerism, 
and the Quakerism of Christianity,’ why 
should he charge Philadelphia Meeting for 
Sufférings, and indeed Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, with ‘‘virtually dethroning Christ,” 
and sacrificing the doctrine of George Fox, 
‘Let nothing come between your souls and 
God, but Christ,’ because they appealed to the 
works of the founders of the Society, to show 
what “genuine Quakerism” is, and to the 
works of J. J. Gurney and Dr. Ash to show, 
that in many places they contain sentiments 
adverse to it? If it were true, that it “falls 
little short of popery” to quote from the works 
of Fox, Barclay, Penn and their coadjutors, in 
order to exhibit the doctrines they promul- 
gated ; which the Society they gathered, fully 
and openly acknowledged; would it be any 
less near to popery to appeal to the works of 
that one man, as ‘evidence of the Christian- 
ity of Quakerism, and the Quakerism of Chris- 
tianity ?” should ‘“‘succeding generations of 
honest Quakers,” become so perverted as, in 
good faith, to have adopted his errors as 
Quakerism? But thus it has ever been, when 
the Society has had to contend for its doctrines 
and testimonies: those who have deserted 
them, have striven to affix the charge of 
wrong-doing on those who maintain and de- 
fend them; sometimes, we doubt not, uncon- 
scious of the injustice of their course. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrien.—A Calcutta dispatch of the 4th inst. says: 
Reports from the famine-stricken districts show con- 
tinued improvement in the general situation. The 
authorities are now in a condition to hope that the diffi- 
culties are over, except in the northwestern portion of 
Tirhoot, where over five hundred thousand persons are 
yet dependent upon the government for food. 

The spring crop has yielded well except in Tirhoot. 

The reports from the north of Spain, received from 
Carlist sources, represent that the attempt of the govern- 
ment forces to raise the siege of Bilboa has failed. The 
London Times says, it has authentic advices from the 
scene of war to 4th mo. Ist, which show that the Re- 
publican troops had taken no position since 3d mo. 25th. 
A three days armistice, in which Bilboa was not in- 
cluded, had been agreed upon for the burial of the 
dead, and meantime the bombardment of the city con- 
tinued. 

A Bayonne dispatch of the 4th says: Active opera- 
tions before Bilboa were resumed by the Republican 
forces on the previous day. Serrano is reorganizing 
his forces, and the Carlists are doing all they can to 
strengthen their positions. The Carlists have surprised 
and captured six hundred Republicans, near Calaf, 
forty-five miles from Barcelona. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 3d states, that 410 Carlist 
officers and men had deserted General Sante’s com- 
mand, and come into the Republican lines. 

A dispatch from Melbourn says: Henri Rochefort 
and his companions refuse to disclose how they suc- 
ceeded in getting aboard the vessel which brought them 
from New Caledonia, for fear of implicating friends. 
The party have, it is stated, left Melbourn for Cali- 
fornia. 

Advices from Cape Coast Castle, to 3d mo. 12th, have 
reached London, The embassy from the King of Ash- 
antee, numbering with its escort 250 men, had arrived. 
It is reported that they refused to discontinue human 
sacrifices, but paid the amount of indemnity. 

The London Times acknowledges the existence of a 
financial panic in London, and attributes it to the effect 
of those with which New York and Vienna have been 
visited, combined with the depressing influence of the 
famine in India. It says the check to trade is probably 
as severe as in any former instance. 

Later dispatches from Hong Kong in relation to the 
loss of the steamship Nil, while on a voyage from that 
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port to Yokohama, say that eighty persons were 
drowned. 

It is stated that the population of India since it came 
under British rule, has increased from 138,000,000 to 
206,000,000. The English language is making rapid 
progress, and it is anticipated that eventually it will be 
spoken throughout that vast empire. 

San Domingo advices to the 30th ult. state, that the 
British Consul-General at Port au Prince, had been 
on a tour of observation to Samana Bay, and had after- 
wards visited Santa Domingo with propositions from 
the Haytien government for a treaty between the two 
republics. Among the conditions of the proposed treaty, 


it'is said, were the cession to Hayti of the disputed ter- 
ritory on the frontiers, and the annulment of the 
Samana Bay Convention made with citizens of the U. 
States. President Gonzales subsequently issued a de- 
cree annulling the contract with the Samana Bay€om- 
pany, giving as a reason that the annuity due by the 
company on the first of the year had not been paid, and 
he directs that a commission proceed to Samana at once 
to take possession of the district and restore therein the 
government and laws of the republic before the con- 
tract was made. The Samana Bay Company protest 
against this summary act as arbitrary and illegal, and 
demand an arbitration upon the matters in dispute, ac- 
cording to the terms of the convention. 

The Cuban insurgents hold their ground obstinately, 
and appear to be as strong now as they were a year 
since. General Concha, who has been appointed Gov- 
ernor General of Cuba and the other Spanish W. India 
islands, landed at Havana on the 6th inst. and assumed 
the duties of his command. 

Unirep Statrs.—On the first inst. the Public Debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, amounted to $2,152,690,738, 
having been reduced $2,189,338 during the Third 
month. The portion of debt on which no interest is 
paid reaches $519,944,498. The amount of 6 per cent. 
bonds is $1,214,633,150, and of 5 per cents $509,243, - 
450. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
342, including 70.deaths of consumption, 32 inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and 8 congestion of the lungs. 

The mean temperature of the Third month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 41.27 deg., the 
highest during the month 66 deg., and the lowest 20 
deg. The amount of rain 1.59 inches. In the first three 
months of 1874 the rainfall has been 8.62 inches, against 
13.88 inches in the corresponding months of 1873. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Third month 
for the past 85 years is stated to be 39.16 deg., the 
highest mean during that entire period, 48.70 deg., oc- 
curred in 1871, the lowest, 30 deg., was in 1843. 

There were 510 interments in New York last week. 

In the State of Michigan there were 3,300 miles of 
completed railroad at the commencement of the year. 
The roads are valued at $115,000,000. Their gross 
earnings in 1873 were about $32,000,000. 

According to the revenue returns, the production of 
distilled spirituous liquors in 1873 amounted to 68,- 
236,567 gallons, in the production of which 19,216,045 
bushels of corn, rye and wheat were consumed. 

The debt of New York city at the beginning of this 
year is stated to have been $106,431,924. 

It is probable that New Mexico will soon be admitted 
as a State, the House Committee on Territories having 
agreed to recommend the passage of a bill for that 
object. 

The United States Senate, by a vote of 29 to 24, has 
passed a currency bill which fixes the amount of U. S. 
notes at $400,000,000, and provides for an additiona; 
national bank circulation to the extent of $46,000,000. 

At the election in Connecticut on the 6th inst., the 
Democrats elected their candidate for Governor of the 
State, together with large majorities in both branches 
of the Legislature. ‘This result insures the choice of a 
Democratic U. States Senator. 

The Massachusetts legislature had not, up to the 6th 
inst., been able to elect a Senator. The votes con- 
tinued divided nearly as when the balloting com- 
menced. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
in the 6th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 113}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, Reg. 119§; Coupons 121; ditto, 
1867, 119§ a 120; 5 per cents, 1143 a 115. Superfine 
flour, $5.90 a $6.35; State extra, #6.40 a $6.70; finer 
brands, $7 a $10.75. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.53 a $1.55; No. 1 Milwaukie spring, $1.63; white 
State, $1.75, Oats, 60 a 65 cts. Penna. rye, $1.08. 
Western mixed corn, 86 a 89 cts.; southern yellow, 89 
a 90 cts.; white, 90 a 93 cts, Philadelphia.—Uplands 
and New Orleans cotton, 17 a 17} ets. Superfine flour, 
$5.50 a $5.75; extras, $6 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a 
$10.50. Western red wheat, $1.50 a $1.65; Penna. 


red, $1.68 a $1.72; amber, $1.72 a $1.76; white, $ 
Rye, 97 2 98 cts. Yellow corn, 82 a 83cts. Oats, 
65 cts. Lard, 93 a 10 cts. Clover seed, 83 a 10 
Sales of 2300 beef cattle at 7{ a 73 cts. per lb. 
for extra,; 6} a 7 cts. for fair to good, and 43 a 6 
for common. Wooled sheep sold at 6} a 83 cts. pe 
gross, and clipped at 53 a6 cts. Corn fed hogs, 
8% cts. per lb. net. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wh 
$1.273; No. 2do., $1.264; No. 3 do., $1.183. 
61}cts. No. 2 oats, 43 cts, No. 2 spring barley, $ 
a $1.55. Lard, $9.45 per 100 lbs. St. Louis.— 
spring wheat, $1.23}; No. 2 winter red, $1.47. _N 
mixed corn, 63 cts. Oats, 49 cts. Cincinnati—Fan 
flour, $6.60 a $6.85. Wheat, $1.35 a $1.38. Corn 
a 67 cts. Oats, 50 a57 cts. Rye, $1.05. Baltimor 
Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5; extra, $6 a $6.50; fi 
brands, $7 a $10.50. White corn, 84 a 85 cts. ; yell 
80 a 82 cts. Oats, 61 a 66 cts. 


The Committee of the Yearly Meeting to visit! 
Subordinate Meetings, will meet on the 17th ins 
the Committee-room, Arch St., at 4 o’clock P. M. 


Five dollars received from a “‘ Friend,” to be ap 
priated as most needed for the Freedmen. 
RicHARD CADBURY, 


FREEDMEN’S MEETING. } 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of “ Friends’ Assc 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relie 
Colored Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street 
ing-house, on Second-day evening, 20th inst., a 
o'clock. | 
All Friends interested are invited to attend. __ 


JouHN B. GARRETT, 
Philada., 4th mo., 1874. Secreta 


CASUI 


- 


INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. — 


The Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid Associé 
of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, wil 
held in Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fifth-day, 
mo. 23d, 1874, at 73 o’clock Pp. M. | 

Friends generally are invited to attend. | 

RicHARD CAapgory, Cle 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo; 
rnaton, M.D. F| 
Applications for the Admission of Patients mg 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa: 


Managers. 


Diep, on the 4th of Third month, 1874, after a8 
illness, RAcuen S. Crart, wife of Isaac Craft, in 
66th year of her age, a member of Frankford Mor 
Meeting, Philadelphia. She was the daughter of 
and Anna Vail, formerly of Plainfield, N. J. 
ligious and judicious care of her rightly exer 
parents, was blessed to her, and from early life she 
strictly conscientious and truthful—loying what 
good, and repudiating insincerity and vice in é 
form. She was marked for a sweet and happy di 
tion, and possessed of a vigorous and well cultiy 
mind. Being a full believer in the doctrines and 
monies of the Christian religion as held by the 
of Friends, her daily walk was consistent the 
For more than nine years she had charge of F. 
Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, as Matre 
which service she felt closely bound; and bein g | 
fitted for the position, she faithfully applied the ta) 
intrusted to her. She was prompt in her judgme 
to her proper course in sudden emergencies, 
sympathy with the inmates prompted her to a ch 
and untiring discharge of her duties amongst © 
Here, in the midst of her responsibility and usef 
she was cut down. During her illness of less the 
days, her physical suffering was great, but the 
the immortal part having been previously atten 
her condition was not Seora rien by mental or sf 
conflict. ‘Towards the close it was difficult for 
converse ; but she was understood to say that sl 
lieved there was a place of rest prepared for 
high,” and we reverently trust that she has ent 
the enjoyment of it. 4 

, on the 22d of Third month, 1874, ai 
residence, near Montrose, Susquehanna Co., Pa., 
M. WALKRR, in the 75th year of her age, an € 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends ¢ 
delphia for the Western District. ~ : 


~~" WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
, ' 


, 


